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THE DARK CONTINENT. 


The round dot on East coast just below the equator repre- 
sents the Headquarter Station of the Africa Inland Mission 
at Kijabe. ‘ 


Support of a Missionary. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars will support a 
missionary for one year. ‘Twenty-five dollars will 
support an orphan for one year. 

Why should not every church have its repre- 
sentative on the foreign field? Why should not 
each individual Christian who cannot go, send 
a substitute ? 


MULUNGIT 


The Story of Mulungit. 


By John R. Riebe. 


Mulungit was the son of a man who had been 
immensely wealthy before he ‘lost his cattle 
through Africa’s great plague, the rinderfest. 
He was influential among the young Masai war- 
riors because of his mental acumen, physical 
prowess and gifts of leadership, and was there- 
fore chosen chief of one division of his tribe. He 
speaks fluently three Aftican tongues—his own, 
which is Nilotic, and two of the Bantu stem, 
Kiswahili and Gikuyu, 

One night during the year 1900, while enroute 
to Uganda with three other young men, one of 
whom is Kimani, Mulungit stopped at Naivasha, 
where, for the first time he heard the evangel of 
redeeming love. from the lips of a passing mis- 
sionary. 

The Masai are a pastoral and war-loving peo- 
ple. Their wealth consists of large herds of cat- 
tle and sheep, which, prior to their assignment to 
a reservation at Laikipia, were permitted to roam 
over the great Kidong valley during ‘the rainy 
season, leaving again, at the commencement of 
the dry season, for higher altitudes where the 
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rainfall is greater. In the old days, before the 
decline of Masai prestige, the very mention of 
the tribal name struck terror to the hearts of East 
African tribes as far west as Uganda. 

Kijabe overlooks the Kidong valley, and is the 
headquarters of the Africa Inland Mission. Un- 
til the summer of 1903, when the change of base 
occurred, Kangundo had enjoyed that distinction. 

About this time a spirit of intercession de- 
scended upon the missionaries at Kijabe in be- 
half of- these people. Soon after, some Masai 
from Naivasha were reported in camp near the 
Kijabe railway station. Three of these, two men - 
and a woman came to the mission. Their ap- 
proach was first observed by the Director, Mr. 
Hurlburt. The woman was suffering severely 
from an ugly ulcer on her forehead about the 
size of a dollar. Their errand was obviously in 
quest of medical attention. Mr. Stauffacher, who 
was destined to become the first missionary 
among the Masai, was entrusted with her case. 
God gave gracious blessing to the means em- 
ployed, and in a week the ulcer disappeared en- 
tirely, occasioning much gratitude. 

Unacquainted with their language, the mission 
was in great need of several bright lads from 
whom they might learn it. Accordingly, help in 
this particular was solicited. Upon their return 
to Naivasha they acquainted Mulungit with the 
desire of the missionaries, who hailed the pros- 
pect with eager anticipation. Here, at last, was 
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an opportunity to satisfy his soul-thirst. He had 
heard that there were people at Kangundo who 
were telling the Akamba the words of God, but 
the remoteness of this point from his tribe caused 
him to hesitate. Ever since that chance meeting 
with the missionary at Naivasha the desire to 
know more of the Gospel had intensified in his 
heart. And he went at once.. His compensation 
was three rupees a month, equivalent to one 
dollar, and his food. Indeed, he would have re- 
mained without compensation of any sort. He 
soon became a constant attendant upon the native 
services, his acute mind with avidity drinking in 
the miracles of Divine revelation, which were so 
soon to transform his life. 

His spiritual progress was rapid. In two 
months he led in public testimony and prayer. 
He often talked to the people and frequently in- 
terpreted for Mr. Stauffacher, who now regular- 
ly visited the Masai in their kralls down in the 
valley. The clearness with which his mental 
processes were wont to operate led his mind to 
logical deductions even in things theological, fill- 
ing the heart of the missionary with a keen joy. 
About this time Mulungit came into possession 
of a khaki suit, of which he was quite as proud 
as a small boy. On one of these visits he asked: 
“Does God know all about everything we do?” 
When assured that He did, he proceeded: “If I 
had made this coat and put something into these 
pockets, wouldn’t I know what they contained >” 
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“Just so,” said he, “God who made me, must 
know all about me: He must know what is in my 
heart.”’ . 

After living at Kijabe for five or six months, 
much to the surprise of his people, he refused to 
return to them at Naivasha, although he visited 
them occasionally. He told his “boys,” as he 
called the young warriors under his command, 
that he had received the words of God and there- 
fore did not intend to return to them again. This 
declaration elicited a hurricane of scoffs and 
jeers. Notwithstanding, he told them in simple 
evangelism all he had heard, and gave them his 
reasons for this decision. Finding this weapon 
ineffectual, they employed threats, which, like- 
wise fell, blunt, to the ground from their im- 
pact against the shield of his faith. Then they 
offered him riches and sought to ensnare him in 
the meshes of sensuous enjoyment, 

One evening they called a meeting of all the 
young warriors to consider his case, followed by 
offering him ten cows if he would return, repre- 
senting a value of $350—a princely sum when it 
is considered that the wage of a man in this 
. country is but five cents a day! ‘The average 
wage is four rupees a month, equivalent to $1.33. 
Based upon food value (the only standard of 
plainiary measurement known by the native) 
this amount would equal $60.00 in the United - 
States. His food need not cost him over one 
rupee a month, and a blanket, if he wears one 
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instead of a cloth, will. cost another rupee, but 
will wear six to ten months. 

Unresponsive to this display of wealth, they 
promised, should he return to them, to build for 
him a new krall in which he was to be the big 
man with authority to make wives of any of the 
girls of his tribe. Foiled again, although the 
seduction of this temptation was strong beyond 
all telling, they promised him a good beating. 
Then he pled for an extenuation of time, saying 
that he had that day come all the way from 
Kijabe, a distance of twenty miles, advising 
them to wait until the next morning. And again 
he won. While the camp was wrapped in the 
mantle of slumber, he climbed over the fence of 
the krall and disappeared. The next morning 
he reported at the mission and told Mr. Stauf- 
facher that he did not care to return to his peo- 
ple, but would remain at Kijabe for his food and 
clothes, solemnly declaring that he desired to 
dedicate his life unto God for service among 
them and therefore wished to be trained so that 
he might effectually interpret to them all the 
words of God. 

He was warmly welcomed, and shared a room 
with Mr. Stauffacher, with whom he had many 
- animated conversations concerning the things of 
God, which some nights were prolonged beyond 
the midnight hour. One night, especially | 
thoughtful, Mulungit asked: “What did the mis- 
sionary, whom I first met at Naivasha, mean, 
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when he spoke of one’s eating bread and drink- 
ing the juice of fruit? And what does baptism 
signify? ‘Then, for the first time, he was given 
an exposition of the ordinances of the Lord’s 
Supper and Baptism. ‘This instruction soon bore 
practical fruit. Two weeks later he applied for 
baptism. After being fully inducted into the 
meaning of this act, Mr. Hurlburt had the pleas- 
ure of ushering him into a closer identification 
with Christ’s vicarious death and triumphant 
resurrection. 

The government, about this time, having as- 
signed the Masai to a reservation at Laikipia, 
Mulungit went to Naivasha to visit his people. 
His “boys” pressed him to accompany them to 
the reservation, submitting for his consideration 
an attractive offer, which, upon his return to 
Kijabe, he discussed with Messrs. Hurlburt and 
Stauffacher. In a word, they had told Mulungit 
that if he would associate himself with them, they 
would permit Mr. Stauffacher to live near them, 
and grant him the privilege of opening a school 
and preaching the gospel, alleging that they were 
ready to hear the words of God. Mulungit es- 
teemed this as a great opportunity to propagate 
the evangel of grace, and it was arranged that 
he should go to Laikipia immediately, Mr. Stauf- - 
facher to follow in a few days. However, un- 
foreseen circumstances intervened to prevent the 
latter from carrying out his plan for eight long 
months, 
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Shortly after he had decided to work at Kijabe 
without pay, the missionaries noticed in starting 
for the railway station he usually took another 
path. When pressed for the reason, he said he 
enjoyed being alone at times to think over the 
words of God, and to plan how he might evan- 
eelize his people. , 

Upon reaching the reservation, Mr. Stauffach- 
er made diligent inquiry after Mulanvit. but for 
two months was in the dark about him, during 
which he prayed earnestly for his return. Then, 
about two o'clock one morning he was awakened 
by someone crawling under the cover of his tent. 
Lighting his lamp he found a boy sitting at his 
bedside. His identity was, for a moment, un- 
recognizable; but it was apparent that he was ill. 
After a few minutes of silence, he said, “Soba, 
Bwana,’ the Masai saultation for ‘Peace, .Mas- 
ter.’ It was Mulungit. Once the ice was bro- 
ken, the waters commenced to flow, and there 
eushed hot from his heart such a thrilling story 
of adventure accompanied by hardship as few 
boys of seventeen were ever called upon to relate. 
Responding to an indefinable leading, he had set 
his steps forward in a path to the Ossambur 
country, through a land uninhabited, teeming 
with such ferocious wild beasts as lions, leopards, 
rhinoceri and hyenas, and during four long days 
and dreary nights, despite hunger, cold and ex- 
haustion, caused by loss of sleep, coupled with a 
sense of awful loneliness, he pushed on to his 
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destination with undiminishing courage. ‘Thus 
the hand of God led him, unprotected and alone, 
through one of the worst lion zones of equa- 
torial Africa, sustained him in his hunger and the 
chill of night at an altitude of 5,000 feet above 
sea level, comforted him in his loneliness, and 
brought him to again cheer the heart of this 
faithful messenger of an heroic Gospel. But his 
condition was fearful. He refused the proferred 
meat, stating he was in no condition to eat the 
white man’s food, but must get Masai food at a 
Masai krall. By the addition of certain herbs to 
their milk and meat, these children of the plains 
invest it with medicinal properties held to be ben- 
eficial in cases of fatigue. Before taking leave 
of his friend and benefactor Mulungit told him 
that three white men had offered him employ- 
ment at a wage three or four times larger than 
that received at the mission, but that he had re- 
fused each offer, concluding with the assertion 
that if he left his own people he would return 
to the mission. | 

His visit to Mr. Stauffacher’s tent that night, 
plus other extensive explorations, all under the 
constraint and guidance of an unseen love, led — 
him to traverse not only the Ossambur, but the 
IKamasia country, and the Gwasngishu plateau— 
all places in which we hope to open up new sta- 
tions. Familiar with these vast areas, teeming 
with tribes speaking the Nilotic language, or dia- 
lects of it, still entirely without the Gospel, who 
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shall dare to be audacious enough to say that God 
has not raised him up to guide us to the phates’ 
points in all this land! 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. 
Mulungit went away promising to return the 
same evening, but he did not. The next day the 
missionary learned that he had accompanied a 
eovernment expedition against the Nandi. The 
report was false. -Instead, he went to Naivasha 
to get his mother and property. However, noth- 
ing more was heard of him for several weeks. 
One day, while working in his garden, his moth- 
er approached Mr. Stauffacher with the state- 
ment that Mulungit would report to him the next 
day with all his cattle. He came, but left his 
cattle at his krall, explaining that he expected to 
build a new krall near the mission, and would 
then bring his chattels; but, before his plans’ 
were realized, he was called upon by a government 
officer to go out with a number of warriors to 
capture some Wandorobo who had killed a num- 
ber of Akikuyu while bringing food to the gov- 
ernment station. He was absent nearly a month, 
and when he returned for a brief period, prom- 
ised to come again, but was hindered by his 
“boys” for several months, 

In the interim Mr. Stauffacher became. ill, 
and was obliged to return to Kijabe. Respond- 
ing to his request, Mulungit accompanied him on 
a trip to visit the Friends’ Mission near Kisumu. 
Intending to remain there for some time, he sug- 
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gested to Mulungit that he go on to Uganda 
with the object of making a study of the work of 
the Church Missionary Society there. 

On the steamer out from England Mr. Stauf- 
facher met a gentleman who later became princi- 
pal of the Mengo High School, the largest edu- 
cational institution in Uganda. Thinking that 
he might secure for him special privileges, he 
gave Mulungit a letter of introduction to him, 
who at. once took a gracious interest in him, and 
as a special favor put him under the care of one 
of his leading boys, who took great pains to show 
him in detail everything about the place. He 
was permitted to sleep with the boys in their 
domicile, and was given all the privileges of a 
regular student. His impressionability is illus- 
trated by the facility with which, upon his return, 
he described, to the utmost minutia, the construc- 
tion of the desks used in the schools, saying that, 
later, they must have some like them. He spent 
a week in the midst of the student body, attend- 
ing every session of the school. Sunday he vis- 
ited the cathedral at Mengo, which aroused his 
wonder and admiration. He was struck by the 
fact that as each communicant passed out, a coin 
was dropped into the receiving box. The power © 
of example led him to do likewise. Upon inquiry 
‘he learned that the members of this church were 
supporting several missionaries to the people on 
the outskirts of Uganda. For the first time he 
appreciated the spirit which actuated missionaries, 
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despite the carefulness with which Mr. Stauf- 
facher had sought to explain their supreme motive 
to him. Notwithstanding, his comprehension 
awaited this definite object lesson of altruistic 
giving in order that a great truth might be struck 
into clarity, words alone being too Peet to rouse 
the inert sensibilities. 


MR. JOHN W. STAUFFACHER. 


The next day he visited the king of Uganda, 
probably two years younger than Mulungit, and 
who is an intelligent Christian with a good grasp 
of English, and influential among his subjects. 
Upon learning that a young Masai chief desired 
to see him, he immediately dismissed his audience, 
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and gave Mulungit a cordial welcome. After dis- 
cussing the old-time prowess of the Masai, the 
king was curious to know why he had visited 
Uganda. Mulungit replied that he was a Chris- 
tian and wished to study the work of the mission 
in Uganda in order that he might undertake a 
work along similar lines among his own people. 
The king was greatly surprised that a Masai chief 
should be a Christian, and said he was-glad tliat 
old times were passing away. 

He intended to return to Kijabe at once, but 
after crossing Lake Victoria Nyanza, when, for 
the first time he rode on a steam boat, he was 
stricken with African fever at Kisumu. By the 
time he reached Naivasha he was unable to care 
for himself. Hearing the voice of Kamane, one 
of his real friends who was present with him 
when first he heard the Gospel, he called him into 
the car and asked him to take charge of him. 
For nearly a month he remained with Kamane, 
when his health was sufficiently restored to permit 
him to return to the Masai reservation at Lai- 
kipia. 

His Final Return. 


Mr. Stauffacher, having recovered his strength, 
returned to his station. One Sunday, at noon, 
after he had been there about a month, two boys 
reported that Mulungit was at a feast in the big 
chief’s krall, and that he desired to see him. He 
immediately responded and had a conversation 
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with Mulungit, who promised to return that even- 
ing with all his possessions. ‘The next morning 
he shaved his head—the sign for leaving his peo- 
ple—washed himself and put on European dress. 
Mulungit declared this was the day of his su- 
preme decision for God, and, filled with the Spirit, 
he spake with a wisdom, sagacity and fluency 
which betokened divine enablement, and recalled 
Peter’s confession and Christ’s approbation: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and | 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.’ Was it any wonder 
that the young missionary, intoxicated with the 
elixir of a hidden joy, regarded this the happiest 
moment of his life! However, knowing that the 
devil would not surrender his quarry without a 
fierce struggle, he solemnly warned Mulungit of 
impending stress, distress and agony. ‘This 
prophecy was soon fulfilled. They had no soon- 
er reached the mission than a young Masai war- 
rior, carrying a spear, informed Mulungit that he 
must return to the krall at once. He responded 
immediately. To the mission this was a definite 
call to prayer. The habits, customs and associa- 
tions of generations were soon to try issues with 
the emancipating power of the Gospel upon the 
platform of supremacy. It was a crucial, criti- 
cal period, | 

In a few days Mr. Stauffacher received a letter 
from the government official requesting a con- 
ference concerning a Masai boy, whom he knew 
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to be Mulungit. He divined that Mulungit had 
declared his intention to renounce his chieftain- 
ship. ‘Ihe surmise was correct. His pronuncia- 
mento had been conveyed to the big chief, who re- 
ported it to the civil authority. The government 
officer, pending a conference with Mr. Stauf- 
facher, held his action in abeyance. He assured 
him that he would summon Mulungit and the 
big chief the next day, discuss the question with 
them, and, if after that, he still desired to cast in 
his lot with the missionaries, he might be free 
to do so. This was done. At that meeting Mu- 
lungit clearly stated his desire to return to the 
mission in order that he might learn to become a 
teacher among his people, culminating in an un- 
derstanding that another boy was to be chosen to 
take his place as chief. 

Shortly after the conclusion of these negotia- 
tions, Mulungit submitted a letter at the mission 
from the government officer, which, it was hoped, 
delegated to him final permission to stay at the sta- 
tion. He was warmly welcomed, but it was soon 
discovered that he was held in the thrall of some 
withering presence. To his utter astonishment, 
the first line began the announcement that Mulun- 
git had revoked his decision to come to the mis- 
sion, and would go back to his own people. 
Straightway Mulungit went to the mission cook 
house ashamed to face the question. Meanwhile 
the missionary sought his room and cast himself 
upon the bed in order that he might with some 
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measure of composure interpret the cause of this 
sudden revulsion, and plan a course of action. 
He believed that’ Mulungit desired to unbosom 
his heart to him, but felt that he would defer it 
as long as possible. Mr. Stauffacher finally sent — 
for him. He sat down on the bed, and for some 
moments there was an oppressive silence. | It 
was broken by the boy’s question: “Bwana, have 
you anything to say?” ‘The missionary replied, 
“No, Mulungit; have you nothing to say?” The 
question startled him. The tractable features 
and noble carriage of the boy, which had been so 
commanding, utterly forsook him. His tenement 
had become infested by an alien spirit, capable of 
unfathomable depths of iniquity. He began an 
apology for his action by telling a deliberate lie. 
This was more than his faithful friend could 
brook, so he turned his face away and gave vent 
to the pent-up agony of ‘his feeling by a fit of 
prolonged weeping. There swept over him, for 
the moment, the wind of utter desolation. ‘This 
expression of grief so keenly affected Mulungit 
that he hastened to his krall, forsaking in his 
haste the two boys who had accompanied him. 
May it not have been that he, too, like Peter, 
“went out and wept bitterly ?” 

The next day they met accidentally. Mulun- 
git begged Mr. Stauffacher to assist him in 
achieving victory over his fierce temptation. He 
said that he had passed a sleepless night, since 
when he had taken no food. It was pathetic to 
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hear him declare that if he had gone to sleep dur- 
ing the night, and suddenly awoke to find himself 
in hell, he would have been happier than where he 
was. He expressed the hope that cessation from 
conflict might invest him with sufficient spiritual ~ 
strength for victory. Mr. Stauffacher counselled | 
him that character develops in the stream of life, 
and that strength is gained in the midst of con- - 
flict. His aptness in the use of illustration en- 
abled him to get hold of this thought for him- 
self. He recalled the Masai raids, in which some 
warriors seemed to be adept in escaping the hard 
fighting by their acquired art of dodging respon- — 
sibility. ‘Not these, but the hard fighters,” said 
he, “are respected in the krall. Yes, I see how 
God honors those who do the hard fighting.” 
Comforted by this thought, and assured that Mr. 
Stauffacher would pray earnestly for his complete 
deliverance, he left saying that he would confess 
his sin and seek victory through Christ. 

Later he again appealed to the government of- 
ficer for release from the chieftainship, somewhat 
discouraged as to the outcome, but believing that 
God was able to deliver him. 

When the “‘boys’’ discovered that he was mak- 
ing a second effort to leave them, they called him 
to their krall and threatened to spear him if he 
did not recant immediately. Seeing that he was 
splendidly unafraid, they threatened to put poi- 


son in his food. Conscious that this intimidation — 


did not cause him to waver, they went in a body 
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to the big chief, requesting him to curse the boy. 
Mulungit left his own krall at this juncture, and 
remained at the mission. God’s Spirit was in 
him to comfort and encourage, and “he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.’ During one 
of these trying days he asked to see Mr. Stauf- 
facher’s watch. Holding it in his hand, he asked: 
“Can you make a watch?” “No,” said the mis- 
sionary, “but we have clever men in America and 
England who can.” “The man who made this 
watch,” continued Mulungit, “knows all about it, 
don’t he? If he wishes to stop it he can, can he 
not? If he wants it to go, can he not make it 


go?” Then applying the argument, he said: “Just 


so, God made these ‘boys; he can prevent them 


from putting poison into my food, and He can 


keep them from spearing me!” Thus the great 
God taught his sorely tried child to commit his: 
cause unto Him, and be at rest! 

Well, the big chief responded to their request, 
and went to Mulungit’s krall in a drunken sturor. 
Going to his hut he placed two stones under his 
fireplace over which he poured some honey. Over 
this all the people of the krall spat a bitter herb. 
This curse was credited by the superstition of the 
people with the power of inducing speedy death. 
One stone was intended for Mulungit, and the 
other for the missionary who was held respon- 
sible for his declension from the tribal faith. 

The government officer in the meantime having 
become persuaded that Mulungit determined to 
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stay at the mission, gave him permission to do 
so, and he immediately planned to remain there 
indefinitely. i | 

Some days after this all the women of his krall 
came to the mission in a body, four abreast, each 
of the set of four holding to a stick, six sets, 
twenty-four in all, the leader of whom sung a 
wierd chant rehearsing Mulungit’s apostasy, all 
joining in the chorus, the burden of which was 
expressed in two definite entreaties: First, do 
not break friendship; second, do not destroy our 
krall. His departure, they believed would do 
both. Mulungit was deeply touched, for his own 
mother was of the number. ‘The chanting con- 
tinued for several hours. Observing its harrow- 
ing effect upon the boy, the missionary command- 
ed them to desist. ‘Then, spitting the bitter herb 
all over the place of their diabolical demonstra- 
tion, and muttering curses, they decamped. His 
mother, however, remained. She proposed to 
keep her seat under a tree on the hillside until 
her son died, believing that this dire fate would 
overtake him within two days. Assured that in 
that event she should be called, she was per- 
suaded to return to her hut. 

Believing that their power over him was brok- 
en, the young men of his division of the tribe 
yielded to the sane, wholesome side of the ques- 
tion, and welcomed Mulungit to their krall, made 
peace with him, and wished him success in his 
undertaking. The big chief, however, in a drunk- 
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en fit, caused considerable excitement, and togeth- 
er with the elders, is still very sour over the affair. 

Mulungit continues with Mr. Stauffacher at the 
mission to the Masai at Laikipia, preparing to 
evangelize his people: And he is yoluntarily 
serving .without compensation. | He has been 
given a garden plot, which he is cultivating. 
Until it yield, the mission is supplying him with 
food. He is planting his garden as an example 
to his tribe. The Masai in question are not given 
to agriculture like the Akikuyu. Generations of 
nomadic life has invested the notion of physical 
labor with supreme unattraction. 

Mulungit, and the story of his transition, is 
known to the various tribes far and near. This 
alone has done more to publish the purpose of the 
mission throughout the country than months of 
preaching could have done. Thus God “makes 
the wrath of man to praise Him!” 

During the last week of October Mulungit ac- 
companied Mr. and Mrs. Stauffacher to Kijabe, 
to attend the annual Bible conference. He was 


surprised to see so many new missionaries. He 


wanted to know what they were doing, or in- 
tended to do. When he was told that the writer, 
who had just come to the field, among other 
duties, would transmit to the people of America 
and England a history of the development of the 
work among the natives, even to the extent of 
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sometimes writing up the story of deliverance . 


from satanic bondage, he was greatly interested, 
Noah hs Sake 


—— 


and said that he hoped sometimes to be able to 
give expression to the things which occupied 
his mind prior to his conversion as well as the 
marvellous conceptions which have - followed 
since, and now fill his vision. 

We trust that we may be able to give further 
information concerning Mulungit in a later issue 
of HEARING AND Doinc. No better spiritual in- 
vestment can be made in the bank of heaven than 
a ministry of intercession for this “human docu- 
ment, the seal of which has been broken by his 
faith in the transcendant power of the Gospel of 


_ Jesus Christ.” Satan desires to unmake this life. 


Resist the hinderer through your intercession. 
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HIS story has been reprinted from HEARING 
AND DoING, the organ of the Africa Inland 
Mission, and like the paper is sent freely to 

any one making request for the same 

HEARING AND DOING has two departments, The 
Word and The Work The first aims to deepen and 
develop Christian life and character, and the second 
to arouse and stimulate prayer for and interest in the 
work of God through the Africa Inland Mission. 

It has no subscription price nor regular date of 
publication, but is issued as the Lord leads through 
the provision of funds. 

We desire above all else the prayerful co-operation 
of God's people in this work. 

- Any offerings for the work, HEARING AND DOING, 
or printing and posting additional literature—stories 
of the grace of God as manifested in the work of the 
Mission and in the lives of the native converts, may 
be sent to the Treasurer. 
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